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This  is  the  third  of  four  articles  furnished 
for  our  quarterlies  by  Prof.  Henry  K.  Rowe 
of  Newton  Seminary.  They  were  first  delivered 
as  a  series  of  talks  before  a  Men's  Bible  Class, 
in  Eliot  church  of  that  city,  and  awakened  so 
much  interest  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  give 
them  a  wider  circulation,  especially  in  view  of 
their  adaptation  to  the  centennial  year  of  the 
American  Board.  The  first  article,  Around  the 
World  A  Hundred  Years  Ago,  gave  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  world  as  it  existed  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  after  Jesus  Christ  had  been  born. 
The  second  narrowed  our  vision  to  conditions  in 
India,  taking  William  Carey,  the  father  of  mod- 
ern missions,  as  the  central  figure.  This  one 
carries  our  thought  to  Burma,  a  land  made  im- 
mortal by  the  heroic  life  and  achievements  of 
Adoniram  Judson  and  co-laborers.  Prof.  Rowe 
brings  out  very  clearly  some  of  the  reasons,  one 
of  them  being  the  absence  of  caste,  why  this 
great  territory,  lying  between  the  giant  empires 
of  India  and  China,  has  proved  a  good  soil  for 
the  seed  of  Christianity.  In  few  fields  has  the 
principle  of  self-support  been  carried  to  such 
success.  He  has  also  depicted  the  character  of 
Judson  in  a  way  to  make  his  work  as  a  pioneer, 
and  his  deep  personal  experiences,  stand  out  in 
shining  light  against  the  dark  background  of 
those  days  of  early  struggle. 

When  the  fourth  number  of  this  particular 
series  is  issued  next  October,  the  set  will  consti- 
tute a  handy  little  manual  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. Prof.  Rowe  has  rendered  a  real  service 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  hand  of 
God  in  history. 

HOME  DEPARTMENT, 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 


Judson  and  the  Gospel  in  Burma. 

Between  the  two  giant  empires  of  India  and 
China  there  lie  a  quarter  of  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  ten  million  inhabitants, 
that  constitute  the  land  of  Burma.  Until  the 
year  1886  Burma  was  an  independent  kingdom ; 
since  1897  it  has  been  a  province  of  the  empire 
of  India.  Its  population  is  about  one  third  larger 
than  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  area  it 
corresponds  to  Texas,  to  six  New  Englands,  or 
in  Europe  to  France.  It  is  a  portion  of  that 
southeastern  section  of  the  continent  of  Asia  that 
presents  no  physical  or  racial  unity,  and  that 
has  had  no  definite  political  relationship  until 
recent  years.  Its  geographical  relation  to  India 
is  recognized  in  the  name  Farther  India ;  its  posi- 
tion between  the  two  great  empires  has  produced 
the  name  Indo-China.  Fifty  years  ago  three  in- 
dependent kingdoms  occupied  this  territory : 
Burma  in  the  west,  Siam  in  the  centre,  and 
Anam  in  the  East.  European  expansion  in  the 
Far  East  brought  Burma  into  submission  to 
Great  Britian  and  Anam  to  France.  The  natives 
did  not  give  up  their  independence  without  re- 
peated conflicts,  but  the  superior  discipline  and 
equipment  of  western  troops  made  the  conquest 
inevitable. 

Physically  this  region  does  not  encourage  polit- 
ical unity.  It  could  not  naturally  constitute  a 
native  empire  like  India  or  China.  Ranges  of 
hills  and  mountains  with  their  intervening  val- 
leys extend  north  and  south.  Communication 
is  easy  up  and  down  the  river  valleys,  but  diffi- 
cult over  the  jungle  ridges  east  and  west.  Top- 
ographically Burma  is  a  southern  projection  of 
the  land  of  China.  From  physical  formation 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  Burma 
and  Siam  and  the  other  parts  of  Indo-China 
should  be  separated  from  the  vast  empire  farther 
north ;  the  mountain  ridges  that  form  the  ribs 
of  the  western  part  of  China  extend  southerly 
into  the  land  of  Burma.  Some  of  the  rivers 
of    Indo-China   take   their   rise   in   the   southern 


part  of  China  itself.  In  more  than  one  instance 
the  people  who  live  along  the  borders  belong  to 
the  same  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  It 
would  seem  as  though  nature  had  designed  that 
China  should  bathe  its  feet  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
But  such  has  not  been  the  political  destiny  of 
the  country.  Burma  is  to  be  thought  of  today 
as  the  eastern  outpost  of  the  Indian  empire,  en- 
joying the  advantages  that  come  to  that  empire 
from  English  rule,  and  sharing  in  trade  relations 
with  the  English  people  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years. 

The  land  of  Burma  seems  small  in  comparison 
with  either  India  or  China,  yet  it  extends  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  its  most  south- 
erly point  on  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  northern 
frontier  along  the  line  of  China.  In  width  it  is 
about  seven  hundred  miles.  The  river  valleys 
are  fertile,  and  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
land  are  many,  but  the  ridges  between  the  river 
valleys  are  covered  with  almost  impenetrable 
jungle  growth.  The  most  important  of  Burma's 
agricultural  products  is  rice.  It  serves  as  a 
staple  food  for  many  of  the  peasants  and  even 
those  of  the  higher  class  within  the  country. 
Large  amounts  of  rice  are  exported  from  Burma 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  possible  to 
raise  rice  there  in  large  quantities,  because  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  in  the  rainy  season 
is  flooded,  so  that  in  the  region  of  Rangoon  un- 
til the  land  was  drained  in  recent  times  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  one  to  find  a  footing  dur- 
ing the  months  that  constitute  the  rainy  season ; 
and  it  is  under  such  conditions  as  these  that 
rice  is  cultivated  most  profitably.  Besides  rice, 
there  are  various  other  grains  and  food  products  : 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  of 
many  sorts.  Much  timber  is  exported  from 
Burma.  Teakwood  is  particularly  profitable  be- 
cause it  can  be  used  for  ship  timber  without 
danger  of  shrinking  or  warping;  it  is  also  used 
in  the  building  of  houses,  because  the  teakwood 
cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  white  ant,  which 
is  so  destructive  in  the  land.  This  kind  of  tim- 
ber is  found  therefore  to  be  exceedingly  profita- 
ble,  and   the   government    now   takes   care  that 


the  wood  shall  be  cut  off  only  in  certain  amounts 
from  year  to  year.  Besides  agricultural  products, 
we  have  to  think  also  of  certain  mineral  pro- 
ducts ;  gems  which  are  produced  in  that  land 
amount  to  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars  year- 
ly, and  both  Burmans  and  Indians  are  extreme- 
ly fond  of  jewelry.  So  these  people  find  it  pos- 
sible to  array  themselves  from  the  wealth  of 
their  own  country  without  great  expense. 

Burma  is  a  land  of  beauty,  for  the  river  val- 
leys are.  fertile  and  during  many  months  of  the 
year  covered  with  growth  of  all  sorts,  and  even 
the  ridges  have  their  jungles ;  so  there  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  vast  attractive  expanse  where- 
ever  one  goes  up  and  down  the  river  valleys. 
Passing  on  the  way  to  the  interior  of  Burma,* 
one  enters  upon  higher  land  continually,  for  the 
ground  rises  by  degrees,  first  to  a  plain  from 
the  lowland  regions,  and  then  to  the  foothills  of 
the  mountains,  until  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country  one  has  passed  within  the  mountainous 
region  of  western  China.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  look  upon  a  map  and  find  the  north- 
ern part  of  Burma  touching  the  western  part 
of  China.  The  student  of  geography  naturally 
thinks  of  Burma  as  being  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Asia,  and  so  as  touching  upon  the  south- 
ern and  southeastern  parts  of  China  rather  than 
the  western.  But  there  is  an  advantage  that 
may  come  possibly  to  missionary  enterprise  in 
the  fact  that  Burma  does  touch  the  western  part 
of  China  rather  than  the  southern  area.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  reach  western  China  with- 
out a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more  up 
the  great  Yangtse ;  but  a  railroad  up  the  Irawadi 
river  through  Burma  can  penetrate  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  west  of  China ;  and  save  a  much 
more  tedious  journey  across  the  celestial  empire. 

There  are  three  great  rivers  that  drain  this 
region  of  Burma.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
is  the  Irawadi,  the  most  western  of  the  three, 
which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  land  of 
Burma ;  taking  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Chinese  border  and  pouring  its  waters  through 
at  least  ten  mouths  into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Next 
towards  the  east  is  the  Sittang,  which  is  not  so 


large  as  the  Irawadi.  There  is  a  dangerous  bar 
at  its  mouth  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  yet 
it  bears  many  launches  and  boats  on  its  bosom 
further  up  stream,  and  there  are  canals  and  tribu- 
taries running  from  one  river  to  another,  so  it 
is  possible  for  traders  without  entering  the  bay 
of  Bengal  to  pass  across  from  one  river  and  town 
to  another.  The  third  river,  the  Sal  win,  is  still 
further  to  the  east.  It  rises  in  the  Shan  country 
on  the  borders  of  Siam,  and  flows  almost  parallel 
to  the  Irawadi,  although  it  is  not  so  many  miles 
in  length,  and  empties  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
On  or  near  these  rivers  are  the  great  cities  of 
the  land,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  imme- 
diately on  the  coast. 

The  people  who  dwell  within  this  land  number 
about  ten  million ;  four-fifths  of  them  are  Bur- 
mans  proper.  Besides  Burmans,  there  are  forty 
or  fifty  different  tribes,  grouped  into  four  or 
five  large  divisions,  but  with  many  subdivisions, 
each  having  its  own  dialect  and  each  requiring 
its  own  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  people  of 
Burma  are  supposed  not  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  but  to  have  come  into  the  country  in  some 
remote  period  from  central  Asia.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  the  early  history  of  many  tribes 
and  nations,  central  Asia  appears  to  have  been 
the  breeding  ground  of  many  nations.  Out  of 
the  region  of  western  China  or  Tibet  came  these 
various  Burman  tribes  in  succession  one  after 
another,  probably  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
Christian  era,  possibly  as  far  back  as  five  or  six 
hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Christian 
era.  One  after  another  they  pushed  out  of  that 
region  and  found  their  way  over  the  mountains 
and  down  the  valleys  into  the  various  parts  of 
Burma.  The)'  are,  therefore,  immigrants,  and 
there  are  other  immigrants  who  have  come  into 
the  land  in  more  recent  years,  for  Burma  is 
prosperous  in  comparison  with  India  across  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  Many  thousands  of  Tamils  and 
Telugus,  particularly  those  who  belong  to  the 
low-caste  Indians  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  have  crossed  the  sea  and  settled,  es- 
pecially in  southern  parts  of  Burma.  They  form 
at  least  half  the  population  of  Burma's  largest 


city,   Rangoon,  and  thousands  are   still   pouring 
into  the  country. 

It  is  correct  to  think  of  India  as  a  land  of 
pessimism.  Burma,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  land 
of  optimism.  In  comparison  with  India  the  peo- 
ple of  Burma  are  happy  and  prosperous.  One 
great  reason  for  this  is  the  absence  of  the  caste 
system.  The  people  of  India  are  bound  about 
with  the  restrictions  of  caste  as  if  with  bands  of 
iron.  In  Burma  prince  and  pauper  sit  side  by 
side  in  the  same  schools;  they  join  in  the  same 
sports  on  a  common  playground ;  and  they  grow 
up  together  without  those  stern  restrictions  of 
caste ;  and  as  caste  has  hindered  the  development 
of  India,  so  the  absence  of  caste  has  helped  the 
progress  of  Burma.  The  contrast  to  one  who 
passes  from  one  shore  to  the  other  is  very  great. 
These  ten  millions  of  people,  then,  living  in  these 
river  valleys  and  in  the  cities  of  Burma,  are 
heathen  in  religion,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as 
fairly  prosperous  as  the  populations  of  the  world 

go- 

The  largest  and  most  prominent  city  is  Ran- 
goon, which  was  but  a  dirty  village  of  a  few 
thousand  souls  when  Adoniram  Judson  went  to 
India.  Today,  because  of  increase  of  trade 
through  the  English  occupation,  because  of  mod- 
ern improvements  introduced  into  the  city,  and 
because  of  immigration  from  India,  it  has  come 
to  be  a  prosperous  modern  city  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls.  We  sometimes  think 
of  the  western  country  as  growing  rapidly ;  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  cities  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  also  grown  with  great  rapidity  in 
recent  years.  We  think  of  the  trend  toward 
the  city  as  an  American  phenomenon :  as  a  matter 
of  fact  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe  have  grown 
as  rapidly  or  even  at  a  greater  rate  than  many  of 
our  cities  in  the  West.  And  even  in  the  Far 
East,  that  sleepy,  dreamy  land,  with  its  age-long 
civilization,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
it,  cities  grow  and  nations  develop ;  and  while 
India  and  China  have  been  standing  still,  Burma 
has  been  growing.  Rangoon  today  is  a  city 
with  paved  streets,  with  a  good  lighting  system, 
with   street  railways,   with   business   blocks   and 


other  buildings  that  do  credit  to  the  city  and  the 
city's  architects. 

Rangoon,  like  other  towns  of  Burma,  is  ex- 
tremely cosmopolitan ;  for  not  only  do  the  var- 
ious tribes  of  Burma  settle  there,  and  immi- 
grants come  from  peninsula  India,  but  Chinese 
immigrate  in  considerable  numbers  and  control 
much  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Siamese  and 
East  Indians,  people  from  even  more  remote  dis- 
tricts of  Asia,  Europeans  and  half-castes,  are 
there  because  of  the  trade  to  be  found  in  Bur- 
mese cities.  The  second  city  in  point  of  size 
is  Mandalay,  which  is  upstream  about  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  from  Rangoon.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  upper  Burma,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  Mandalay  shares  the  same  cosmopoli- 
tan character  as  Rangoon,  but  it  is  not  a  city 
which  is  growing  so  rapidly  as  Rangoon,  because 
the  seat  of  government  is  no  longer  there. 
Among  the  other  towns  are  Moulmein  on  the 
coast,  further  to  the  south  and  east  of  Rangoon, 
with  a  population  of  fifty-six  thousand;  Bassein, 
which  is  the  centre  of  Karen  missionary  effort, 
on  the  western  coast,  with  a  population  of  thirty 
thousand,  and  Prome,  in  the  interior,  a  city  of 
thirty  thousand,  and  formerly  capital  of  one  of 
the  minor  kingdoms  of  Burma.  The  town  of 
Bhamo  is  in  the  extreme  north  at  the  head  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  river  Irawadi,  and  forms 
the  point  of  departure  for  those  passing  into 
China.  These  are  the  leading  towns  and  cities 
of  Burma,  altogether  with  a  population  of  about 
a  half  million,  and  sharing  in  the  rapid  progress 
that  the  land  has  enjoyed. 

Burma  was  for  a  long  time  a  country  by  it- 
self, with  a  government  independent  of  any  for- 
eign power.  In  the  seventeenth  and  perhaps 
in  the  sixteenth  century  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
traders  made  their  way  to  Burma  as  to  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  East,  for  the  benefits  that 
might  accrue  to  them  from  Eastern  trade.  The 
East  India  Company  gained  a  foothold  in  Burma 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  read  that  in 
1759  one  of  the  tyrants  of  Burma,  for  there 
were  many  Mich,  put  to  death  ten  English  traders 


and  one  hundred  of  their  employes  and  destroyed 
the  factories  which  had  been  erected  in  Burma. 
The  result  was  considerable  friction  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  people  of  Burma 
for  about  a  century,  until  war  broke  out  in  the 
nineteenth  century  between  the  English  and  the 
Burmans.  As  so  often  in  history  the  desire  for 
territorial  expansion  led  to  a  clash  of  interests. 
About  the  year  1823  the  king  of  Burma  demand- 
ed of  the  English  that  he  be  given  half  the 
province  of  Bengal  as  his  share  of  the  land  in 
India.  He  marched  his  troops  to  meet  the  Brit- 
ish in  that  region,  and  he  suffered,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  humiliating  defeat.  The  result  was 
that  in  the  year  1826  Assam,  which  is  the 
province  between  Burma  and  India  on  the  main- 
land, was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  two  other 
provinces  along  the  seacoast  of  Burma,  the  prov- 
ince of  Arrakan,  and  the  Tenasserim  province 
farther  south.  This  cession  did  not  include  the 
city  of  Rangoon,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  missionaries  or  traders  to  accomplish 
much  there.  An  indemnity  of  five  million  dol- 
lars was  demanded,  and  in  1830  a  British  resi- 
dent took  up  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Rangoon. 
Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more,  and  then  about  the  time  of  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny  in  India  there  broke  out  a  sec- 
ond war  between  Burma  and  Great  Britain.  This 
was  because  of  various  humiliations  that  the 
British  resident  had  been  compelled  to  endure, 
and  because  the  terms  of  the  former  treaty 
had  not  been  carried  out  on  the  part  of  the 
Burmans.  The  result  of  the  second  war  was 
the  cession  of  still  another  province  of  Burma, 
so  that  Great  Britain  gained  the  city  of  Rangoon 
and  the  territory  of  southern  Burma  about  half 
way  up  the  Irawadi  valley  to  Mandalay.  The 
conquest  of  the  country  was  made  complete  in 
1885,  when  after  the  third  war  Great  Britain 
took  the  whole  of  the  land  for  herself.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
causes  or  actions  of  the  various  wars.  The  re- 
sult of  it  all  was  that  in  the  course  of  the  years 
Great  Britain  slowly  but  surely,  as  in  other  parts 
of  India,  gained  the  land  for  herself.     Rangoon 


has  become  the  centre  of  the  British  government 
in  Burma,  and  today  the  land  is  ruled  by  a 
lieutenant  governor,  appointed  by  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  with  minor  officers  under  him  over  the 
various  districts  of  Burma. 

Into  this  land  of  Burma,  steeped  in  heathen- 
ism, came  the  first  Christian  missionaries  with 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
came  from  Calcutta,  and  were  English  Bap- 
tists. A  son  of  William  Carey  established  him- 
self there  in  the  year  1807,  and  when  Judson 
found  his  place  of  labor  at  Rangoon,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  beginning  of  a  mission  had  been 
made  already  in  that  city.  After  Judson  had 
established  himself  there,  the  other  missionaries 
withdrew,  and  for  that  reason  American  mis- 
sionaries have  had  a  field  free  to  themselves,  al- 
most without  the  interference  of  any  other  mis- 
sionary organization.  The  result  is  a  somewhat 
peculiar  situation  in  Burma.  Its  missionary  his- 
tory has  been  different  from  that  of  most  other 
lands  because  of  this,  and  there  are  certain 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  us  that 
deserve  consideration  before  proceeding  with  the 
missionary  history  of  this  land. 

In  the  first  place  Burma  had  a  pioneer  mis- 
sionary of  great  power.  Other  lands  have  also 
had  their  pioneer  missionaries,  but  few  countries 
have  presented  more  discouraging  conditions  and 
more  difficult  problems  than  did  Burma  in  the 
days  of  its  pioneers. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  Burma  is  that  the  mis- 
sion enterprise  which  has  been  carried  on  there 
has  been  more  intensive  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  world..  So  statistics  say.  In  proportion 
to  the  population  and  the  size  of  the  country 
there  has  been  a  larger  amount  of  money  spent 
and  more  missionaries  put  to  work  there  than 
elsewhere.  A  third  peculiarity,  which  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  future  history  of  Burma  and 
of  missions  generally,  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  churches  and  schools  of  Burma 
are  self-supporting.  Missionaries  and  mission 
boards  are  coming  to  be  satisfied  that  the  proper 
method  of  procedure  in  the  future  is  to  make 
churches  and  schools  everywhere  self -supporting 
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as  far  as  possible.  This  cannot  be  done  all  at 
once ;  but  an  example,  such  as  Burma  presents, 
of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  plan 
of  self-support  and  to  some  extent  of  self-gov- 
ernment, is  very  promising  and  very  encouraging 
for  what  may  be  done  elsewhere. 

It  is  possible  in  these  days  of  the  twentieth 
century  for  men  and  women  to  go  away  from 
home  and  establish  themselves  as  heralds  of  the 
cross  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  still  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  still  to  live 
in  touch  with  modern  civilization,  and  to  share 
in  modern  enlightment.  The  particular  type  of 
heroism  that  belonged  to  the  earlier  days  is  pass- 
ing away.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  the  position  of  Carey  and  his  con- 
temporaries. But  if  possible  we  must  place  our- 
selves where  these  men  and  women  stood,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
there  was  constant  danger  in  those  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  discouragement  and  difficulty  of  var- 
ious sorts  far  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  most 
mission  fields  at  the  present  time.  Efforts  which 
are  being  carried  on  today  have  their  perils  and 
their  discouragements  and  their  lack  of  success. 
There  are  circumstances  that  handicap  brave  men 
and  women  striving  to  do  God's  will  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  But  the  days  of  the  sturdy 
pioneers  and  their  peculiar  heroism  are  nearly 
past.  We  honor  the  more  the  great  names  of 
the  eminent  pioneers  in  the  prominent  lands  of 
the  Far  East  during  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

With  William  Carey  belongs  the  name  of 
Adoniram  Judson,  pioneer  of  Burma.  Adoniram 
Judson  was  born  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  year  1788.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  and  he  was  brought  up  after 
the  usual  Puritan  fashion  of  those  days.  He 
shared  in  the  best  education  that  New  England 
afforded  him  in  the  public  schools,  was  a  college 
graduate  from  Brown  University,  and  then  went 
to  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  after  teaching 
for  a  year ;  so  that  he  did  not  go  out  to  Biirma 
self-educated,  as  Carey  went  to  India.  He  was 
a  boy  of  great  promise.  Anecdotes  of  various 
kinds  tell  of  his  experiences  in  the  home  while 
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still  a  school-boy.  He  graduated  from  college 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  absent  teaching  for  several  months 
in  the  senior  year.  When  he  graduated  from 
college  he  was  "under  a  cloud"  religiously.  He 
had  been  in  college  in  the  days  when  French 
skepticism  was  rife;  he  had  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  This 
was  commonly  true  of  college  life  in  those  days, 
whether  in  Harvard  or  in  the  smaller  colleges 
of  the  eastern  United  States ;  it  is  not  inspiring 
from  a  religious  standpoint,  and  Judson  came 
out  of  college  an  unbeliever.  He  went  to 
Plymouth  where  he  opened  a  school  and  taught 
during  the  school  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  that  this  was  not 
the  occupation  that  he  desired  for  his  life  work, 
and  he  debated  with  himself,  as  he  travelled 
about  during  the  summer  months,  as  to  what  he 
should  undertake  to  do.  Strangely  enough, 
though  still  filled  with  doubts,  he  applied  for  ad- 
mission in  the  fall  to  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Theological  seminaries  are  not  supposed 
to  receive  atheists  as  students,  but  only  those 
who  can  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  to 
enter  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  was 
necessary  that  a  special  rule  should  be  put  in 
force  admitting  Judson ;  but  his  religious  attitude 
was  not  an  insurmountable  barrier,  and  he  short- 
ly found  himself  a  theological  student.  Once 
in  the  seminary,  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
seminary  instructions,  and  in  a  month  or  two  he 
felt  his  heart  grow  warm,  as  had  Wesley  in  meet- 
ing with  the  Moravian  brethren.  He  seems  to 
have  passed  through  a  definite  religious  exper- 
ience, and  from  that  time  on  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  work  designed  for  him  to  do  was  work  in  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Not  long  after  this  he  read  a  book  by  Buchan- 
an, called  "The  Star  in  the  East",  and  this 
aroused  in  him  a  missionary  spirit ;  at  the  same 
time  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Haystack 
Band  of  missionary  enthusiasts  who  came  from 
Williamstown  and  were  his  fellow-students  at 
Andover.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when 
Judson  got  through  with  his  theological  course 
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at  Andover  he  was  ready,  with  other  young  men. 
to  offer  himself  as  a  foreign  missionary  to  be 
sent   out   by   Congregational   churches. 

These  young  men  were  advised  to  apply  to  the 
General  Association  of  ministers,  and  they  did 
so.  Under  this  impulse  the  Association  decided 
to  proceed  to  the  organization  of  the  American 
Board,  and  the  volunteers  placed  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  this  society  with  the  expectation 
of  going  out  to  a  foreign  field  when  the  way 
opened.  This  was  in  the  year  1810.  The  Amer- 
ican Board  sent  Judson  across  the  water  to  Eng- 
land to  interview  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  see  if  these  men  might  not  be  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  that  organization,  promising  for 
American  Congregationalists  that  they  would,  if 
possible,  raise  the  funds  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 
But  the  Congregationalists  of  Great  Britain  were 
unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Congregationalists  of  America 
should  maintain  this  work  themselves  under  their 
own  auspices.  When  the  American  Board 
found  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  assume 
full  responsibility,  its  officers  proceeded  to  raise 
the  funds  needed,  and  the  volunteers  prepared 
themselves  to  go  out  in  the  early  spring  of  1812. 

The  biography  of  Judson  gives  us  in  detail 
the  story  of  this  period  in  his  life.  He  went  to 
his  home  to  bid  good-bye  to  his  parents  and 
friends  there,  took  leave  of  his  favorite  sister 
who  had  grown  up  with  him,  and  on  the  eve  of 
setting  sail  married  Ann  Hasseltine  of  Bradford, 
Massachusetts.  They,  with  others  of  like  ap- 
pointment, sailed  from  Salem  on  the  ship  "Car- 
avan" for  eastern  waters  February  19,  181 2. 
It  was  a  long  journey  of  four  or  five  months, 
and  the  Judsons  at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage 
found  themselves  in  Calcutta.  During  the  voy- 
age out  they  gave  themselves  to  Bible  study  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  in  anticipation  of  coming 
into  contact  with  English  Baptists  in  the  East, 
and  because  of  this  they  reached  conclusions  that 
required  a  change  of  denominational  affiliation. 
Xot  as  yet  fully  persuaded,  they  came  under  the 
influence  of  Carey  at  Calcutta,  and  having  be- 
come confirmed  in  their  opinions  they  united  with- 
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the  English  missionaries  in  church  fellowship. 
By  this  act  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the  de- 
nominational society  that  had  sent  them  out. 
This  required  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
for  they  could  hardly  expect  that  American  Bap- 
tists, who  had  not  yet  organized  for  foreign  mis- 
sionary endeavor,  would  at  once  rally  to  their 
support.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  their 
change  in  theological  opinion,  one  can  but  admire 
the  loyalty  to  conviction  of  this  man  and  wife, 
thousands  of  leagues  away  from  home,  their 
faith  in  God  to  sustain  them  without  resources, 
and  their  heroism  in  beginning  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility a  missionary  enterprise  in  Burma. 

Luther  Rice,  another  of  this  pioneer  group  of 
missionaries,  who  had  travelled  to  the  same  des- 
tination in  another  ship,  passed  through  a  similar 
experience  on  the  way  out,  and  he  and  Judson 
took  conference  together,  and  decided  that  Mr. 
Rice  should  return  to  America  and  endeavor  to 
stir  up  missionary  interest  in  the  Baptist  con- 
stituency, while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  should  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  might  be  possible  for  them  to  go 
on  their  own  responsibility.  The  result  was  that 
the  Judsons  at  first  endeavored  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Calcutta,  but  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  unfriendly  to  missions,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  that  city.  They  then  set  sail 
for  what  was  called  at  that  time  the  Isle  of 
France.  There  they  found  themselves  in  con- 
tact with  others  of  their  original  company,  but 
all  were  compelled  shortly  to  find  some  other  lo- 
cation. From  the  Isle  of  France  the  Judsons 
sailed  back  to  Madras  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
themselves  somewhere  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  but  this  was  found  to  be 
impossible  because  of  the  continued  unfriendli- 
ness of  the  East  India  Company.  When  on  the 
point  of  being  deported  to  England,  the  Judsons 
found  it  necessary  to  set  sail  wherever  they 
could;  the  only  ship  they  could  find  was  the 
"Georgiana",  going  to  Rangoon  ;  and  that  was 
the  way  in  which  they  found  themselves  estab- 
lished in  this  distant  and  filthy  town  of  southern 
Burma,  in  one  of  the  most  unpromising  fields 
in  the  Far  East. 
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The  story  of  the  months  that  followed  is  a 
harrowing  tale.  There  was  no  success  in  preach- 
ing to  the  natives  of  the  country.  For  six  years 
Judson  labored  on  in  the  midst  of  discourage- 
ments before  he  made  his  first  convert.  Sick- 
ness came  during  those  years ;  disappointment 
and  suffering  in  many  forms  were  borne  in  upon 
these  two  devoted  missionaries.  In  the  year  1824 
the  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and 
Burma,  and  Judson  and  one  of  his  companions, 
Dr.  Price,  found  themselves  thrown  into  prison. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  they  endured  all  the  in- 
dignities of  prison  life  at  the  hands  of  an  eastern 
tyrant;  and  without  question  both  men  would 
have  perished  from  starvation  if  Mrs.  Judson 
had  not  followed  them  from  point  to  point  as 
their  prison  was  changed  and  by  whatever  means 
she  might  had  supplied  them  with  provisions. 
Mrs.  Judson  was  herself  ill  during  part  of  this 
time,  and  suffered  keenly  under  most  unpleasant 
circumstances.  When  the  war  was  over  in  1826, 
husband  and  wife  were  reunited  and  went  to 
Amherst,  in  southern  Burma,  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion there :  but  Mrs.  Judson  succumbed  to 
the  inhospitality  of  the  country  and  the  suffer- 
ings and  anxieties  of  those  years,  dying  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October,  and  was  buried  with 
her  infant  child  under  a  hopia  tree  in  Amherst. 
At  the  time  of  dier  death  Mr.  Judson  was  at  the 
capital  of  Burma,  at  Ava,  near  Mandalay,  hav- 
ing been  summoned  there  as  interpreter  to  help 
arrange  terms  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Burma.  The  sorrowing  man  returned  to 
Amherst  when  the  news  of  his  wife's  death  came 
to  him,  and  for  the  next  few  years  gave  himself 
up  to  earnest  study. 

During  these  years  he  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Burman  dialect,  and  made  for  the  first 
time  a  Burman  dictionary,  and  before  his  death 
revised  his  Bible  translation  with  great  thorough- 
ness ;  so  that  from  the  year  1834  the  Burmans 
have  had  their  own  Bible  translation.  Today, 
when  the  commission  of  revisers  carefully 
goes  over  the  translation  that  Mr.  Judson  made 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  found 
almost  unnecessary  to  alter  a  word.     This  gives 
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us  some  idea  of  the  scholarship  and  faithfulness 
of  this  man  of  God,  who  labored  in  loneliness, 
sorrow  and  discomfort  during  those  many  years. 

Political  difficulties  had  made  it  impossible  to 
establish  missionary  enterprises  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  headquarters  had  been  removed  to 
Amherst,  but  this  place  proved  unhealthy  and 
not  well  adapted  to  missionary  headquarters,  so 
that  soon  after  his  wife's  death  Moulmein  was 
made  the  Christian  centre.  From  that  point  the 
American  pioneer  made  long  journeys  into  the  in- 
terior, and  endeavored  to  establish  a  mission  at 
Promo  in  central  Burma.  This  was  unsuccessful, 
but  Judson  remained  many  months  at  Rangoon, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  visits 
from  natives  who  came  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Bible.  When  back 
in  Moulmein  he  continued  to  devote  himself  as- 
siduously to  study,  but  relieved  the  monotony  oc- 
casionally by  trips  into  the  jungle  among  the  wild 
Karen  tribes. 

Political  events  had  determined  the  course  of 
Judson's  activity,  and  shaped  the  future  of  the 
mission  in  Burma.  The  southern  towns  were 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  despotic  kingdom 
in  the  north.  The  oppressed  in  the  native  state 
were  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  more  benevolent 
government  in  British  Burma,  and  they  migrated 
as  gladly  as  do  Italians  to  America.  It  was  for 
a  time  uncertain  whether  Amherst  or  Moulmein 
would  profit  most  from  this  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  uncertainty  the  missionaries  thought 
it  best  to  maintain  stations  in  both  places,  but 
after  Moulmein  was  made  military  headquarters 
of  the  English,  that  town  forged  ahead,  and 
then  it  was  decided  to  make  that  the  centre  of 
missionary  efforts. 

In  1834  Mr.  Judson  married  Sarah  Boardman, 
the  widow  of  one  of  the  pioneers.  In  the  same 
year  he  completed  his  Burmese  Bible,  and  short- 
ly began  work  on  his  Burmese  dictionary.  Twice 
he  left  the  country  on  furlough,  the  first  time  tak- 
ing a  short  sea  voyage  for  his  own  health,  and  six 
years  later  sailing  for  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife.  She  died  on  the  way,  and  was 
buried  at   St.    Helena.     The  missionary  was  re- 
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ceived  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  cordiality 
at  home,  and  his  visit  stimulated  the  missionary 
enterprise.  While  in  this  country  he  married  a 
third  time,  and  returned  to  Burma  in  1846. 

The  later  history  of  Judson's  life  is  one  of  se- 
rene satisfaction  with  the  growing  success  of  the 
cause  that  was  nearest  to  his  heart.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing  that  seven 
thousand  of  those  foreign  people  had  accepted 
Christianity.  Yet  he  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  influence  the  Burmans,  who  make  up  the  high- 
est class  of  the  population,  and  he  was  led  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  lower  classes.  The  Burmans 
are  almost  as  impervious  to  Christian  influence 
today  -as  are  the  Mohammedans  of  more  western 
lands.  It  is  the  peasants,  the  minor  tribes  of 
Burma,  who  have  received  Christianity  with 
greatest  joy,  and  in  such  large  numbers  have  en- 
tered into  the  Christian  church. 

Judson  died  in  the  year  1850  soon  after  he  had 
left  Burma  again,  hoping  that  a  sea  voyage  would 
recuperate  his  failing  health,  and  was  buried  at 
sea.  Such  a  life  as  Judson's  can  never  be  prop- 
erly estimated.  Like  Carey  he  had  a  part  in  in- 
itiating the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  in  his 
own  country,  and  was  himself  a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  laying  the  foundations  in  the  East. 
Carey  organized  a  missionary  society  in  England, 
which  not  only  has  done  a  widespread  work  it- 
self, but  also  stimulated  the  organization  of  many 
other  missionary  societies.  Judson  helped  to  bring 
about  the  institution  of  the  American  Board, 
and  his  acceptance  of  Baptist  principles  brought 
that  denomination  into  active  organized  partici- 
pation in  Christian  extension.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  phase  of  Christian  activity  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  produced  such  large  results  as  have 
come  from  the  enterprise  of  the  four  great 
missionary  organizations  of  the  Congregational 
type,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  American  Board  and  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  time  of  Judson's  death  many  other 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out  by  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  which  had  been  or- 
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ganized  at  the  request  of  Judson  and  Rice,  and 
which  was  focussing  its  efforts  on  the  land  of 
Burma.  The  enterprise  has  gone  on  since  1850 
with  increased  success.  In  the  cultivation  of 
this  missionary  territory  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  are  annually  poured  into 
Burma  by  this  society  alone ;  two  hundred  mis- 
sionaries are  on  the  ground  today,  and  in  ad- 
dition seven  or  eight  times  that  number  of  native 
helpers  are  evangelizing  every  city  of  prominence 
in  Burma.  Most  of  the  larger  towns  have  one 
or  more  Christian  churches.  In  some  of  the 
larger  cities  there  are  a  number  of  these.  In 
the  city  of  Bassein  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
Karen  Christians  belonging  to  one  tribe  alone. 
Such  are  some  of  the  numerical  results  of  intensi- 
fied missionary  activity.  An  efficient  educational 
system  is  maintained  by  the  same  missionary 
board.  Christian  villages  have  elementary 
schools,  and  at  each  station  of  importance  there 
is  more  advanced  instruction  in  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  At  Rangoon  there  is  a  large  col- 
lege, and  in  the  suburbs  theological  schools  for 
both  Burmans  and  Karens.  Of  course  all  this 
is  supplemented  by  the  work  of  other  missionary 
societies  which  came  in  later,  and  have  propa- 
gated Christianity  in  a  smaller  way. 

In  the  matter  of  self-support  it  is  rather  strik- 
ing that,  out  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  church- 
es under  Baptist  auspices  in  Burma,  nearly  seven 
hundred  are  self-supporting;  and  out  of  five 
hundred  and  ten  schools,  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-three are  self-supporting.  Yet  the  people  of 
Burma  are  not  wealthy.  Christianity  came  to 
them  as  a  foreign  religion.  They  were  not 
friendly  to  it  at  the  outset.  It  has  required 
patience,  education,  and  careful  training  to  bring 
about  these  gratifying  results. 

These  are  the  striking  elements  that  enter  into 
the  history  of  Christian  missions  in  the  land  of 
Burma.  The  race  problem  enters  intimately  into 
every  consideration  of  the  missionary  under- 
takings in  the  country.  The  Burmans,  if  they 
lived  oversea  in  India  proper,  would  be  called 
the  high  caste  people ;  but  since  there  are  no 
castes  in  Burma,  they  are  spoken  of  as  belonging 
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to  the  highest  class.  They  mingle,  however,  with 
other  peoples  of  the  land,  but  are  most  imper- 
vious to  Christianity.  They  are  self-satisfied, 
living  prosperous  lives  on  the  whole  as  traders 
and  farmers,  and  desiring  nothing  more  than  that 
which  they  possess  materially  and  religiously. 
They  are  religious ;  they  are  good  Buddhists, 
and  that  is  the  religion  of  Burma,  as  Hinduism 
is  the  religion  of  India. 

Buddhism  is  the  most  virile  faith  of  the  East, 
barring  Mohammedanism.  It  had  a  personal 
founder,  as  did  Mohammedanism  and  Christian- 
ity and  that  always  gives  vigor  to  a  new  religion. 
Furthermore  it  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  ap- 
prove itself  to  more  than  one  people.  It  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  universal  religions  rather  than 
the  ethnic  faiths.  Buddhism  began  in  India  as 
a  reform  movement  out  of  Brahmanism,  but  its 
strength  today  is  not  in  India,  but  in  Burma,  and 
China,  and  Japan.  Two  thirds  of  the  people  of 
Burma  are  Buddhists.  It  is  a  negative  religion; 
there  is  no  personal  God,  no  faith  in  personal 
immortality,  no  personal  object  of  prayer.  Yet 
they  worship  Buddha  as  God,  they  hope  for  fu- 
ture bliss  in  Xirvana,  and  they  pray  frequently 
because  they  expect  vaguely  to  get  some  benefit 
therefrom.  Sin  is  thought  of  as  enlarging  the 
score  of  demerit,  not  as  alienation  from  God. 
Salvation  is  the  annihilation,  not  the  perfection 
of  personality  and  is  to  be  obtained  by  one's  own 
efforts,  and  not  by  faith  in  one  who  saves  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  sin.  Pagodas 
rise  toward  the  sky  in  all  the  cities  and  towns, 
even  the  most  inconspicuous  taking  the  place  of 
the  temples  of  India  and  far  more  picturesque. 
There  is  one  pagoda  in  Rangoon,  the  Shwe  Dagon 
Pagoda,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures  in  the  East.  It  is  covered  with  gold, 
and  a  few  years  ago  the  upper  part  of  the  struc- 
ture was  relaid  with  beaten  gold  at  an  expense 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
covering  of  the  pagoda  at  the  top  is  in  the  form 
of  an  umbrella,  and  jewels  and  gold  were  put  on 
that  covering  equal  in  value  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  more.  That  shows  how  the 
Burmese  lavish  wealth  on  their  shrines.    Yet  mis- 
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sions  have  been  truly  successful  even  among 
the  aristocratic  Burmans  as  among  other  tribes 
of  that  laud.  Rangoon  is  the  centre  of  Burman 
missionary  interest.  In  the  days  and  months  of 
friction  between  Great  Britain  and  Burma,  it 
was  impossible  for  missionaries  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold there,  but  since  the  second  war  gave  Ran- 
goon into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it  has  been 
possible  to  maintain  missions  permanently  and 
with  some  considerable  success.  In  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  is  the  Burman  Theological  Seminary, 
where  native  ministers  are  trained  for  work 
among  the  Burman  people.  In  Moulmein  there 
is  a  flourishing  church  of  Burmans,  and  also  at 
Mandalay,  where  the  membership  is  about  three 
hundred ;  but  in  comparison  with  other  religions 
Christianity  has  had  only  a  minimum  of  success. 

There  are  two  other  tribes,  related  to  the 
Burmans,  and  likewise  Buddhists.  One  is  the 
oldest  tribe,  the  first  to  come  into  the  land,  and 
is  known  as  Talains.  These  people  are  not  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Burmans.  The  Talain 
centre  is  in  the  region  to  the  north  of  Rangoon, 
known  as  Pegu  District.  In  the  early  days  of 
Burma's  independence  the  Talains  maintained 
a  separate  kingdom,  but  became  subject  to  the 
Burmese  previous  to  the  conquest  by  England. 

On  the  northern  border  is  the  Shan  country. 
The  Shans  number  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  the  people  of  the  land.  They  seem 
to  be  related  to  the  people  of  Siam  on  the  East ; 
some  of  them  closely  resemble  the  Chinese  to 
the  north.  These  people  have  been  reached  by 
Christianity  in  more  recent  years.  They  are 
traders,  more  energetic,  more  alert  and  self-re- 
liant than  the  Burmans  themselves,  and  more 
ready  to  receive  Christianity  than  were  the 
Burmans. 

The  most  important  tribes  from  a  missionary 
point  of  view  are  the  hill  tribes,  including  the 
various  subdivisions  of  Karens,  and  also  Chins 
and  Kachins  on  the  northwestern  and  western 
borders.  Not  all  of  the  Chins  dwell  in  the  hills. 
for  many  go  down  into  the  plains  to  become  ser- 
vants and  traders  in  the  cities  of  Rangoon,  Moul- 
mein and  Mandalay.     These  people  are  not  all 
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Buddhists,  but  Auimists,  believing  in  evil  spirits 
as  dangerous  to  themselves ;  and  they  -are  more 
willing  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  than  the 
Burmans  of  higher  class.  Missionaries  found 
when  they  went  into  Burma  that  there  were 
traditions  among  the  Karens  somewhat  resemb- 
ling the  early  stories  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  these 
traditions  included  a  belief  that  at  sometime  there 
would  come  white  men  from  far  away  who  would 
bring  to  them  the  message  of  the  true  God ;  and 
when  missionaries  came  to  them,  they  were  for 
this  reason  the  more  ready  to  give  them  a  wel- 
come. From  the  year  1828,  when  the  first  Karen 
mission  was  established,  until  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  a  more  remarkable  growth  among 
these  people  than  can  be  paralleled  almost  any- 
where else  on  the  mission  fields  of  the  globe.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand Karen  church  members.  Perhaps  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  converts  have  resulted  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  from  the  Ko  San  Ye  movement. 
Ko  San  Ye  was  a  pagan  religious  leader  prior  to 
his  acceptance  of  Christianity.  After  that  event 
he  developed  much  ability  as  a  Christian  teacher 
and  organizer.  He  has  shown  wonderful  power 
in  raising  funds  for  institutional  Christian  work 
in  the  twelve  or  more  centres  of  the  movement, 
and  much  of  this  came  from  pagans.  In  spite  of 
some  extravagances  connected  with  this  sort  of  a 
movement,  results  have  been  mainly  good,  and 
one  Karen  tribe,  the  Pwo  Karens,  has  profited 
greatly  from  the  enterprise. 

Mission  work  has  been  mainly  evangelistic 
among  these  tribes.  There  have  been  some 
schools  of  the  lower  grade  established  and  today 
wherever  the  Karens  are  most  numerous,  we 
find  in  the  Christian  villages  Christian  common 
schools ;  in  larger  towns  grammar  schools ;  and 
in  larger  cities  high  schools,  not  to  mention  again 
the  college  and  theological  school  at  Rangoon. 
But  missions  among  the  Karens  have  not  included 
much  of  a  high  grade  secular  education ;  indeed 
that  has  not  been  the  general  practice  among  Bap- 
tist missions.  The  evangelistic  effort  is  the  prim- 
ary effort ;  education  as  far  as  it  goes  is  for  those 
who  have  received  Christian  teaching  and  desire 
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to  prepare  themselves  for  Christian  work ;  and 
higher  education  has  not  been  generally  perfected 
until  more  recent  years.  Work  among  the  Chins 
and  Kachins  on  the  northern  and  northwestern 
borders  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  carried  on 
in  a  wild,  lawless  country.  From  those  hills 
years  ago  swooped  down  the  Chins  in  their  fre- 
quent raids  upon  the  Burman  and  Shan  villages. 
Like  the  Indians  in  Colonial  America,  they  made 
their  sudden  attacks,  burned  the  villages,  killed 
the  men  and  carried  off  the  women,  children  and 
cattle  for  ransom  or  sacrifice.  In  recent  years 
the  country  has  been  policed  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  a  few  missionaries  have  penetrated 
that  region,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  Chin 
country  is  virgin  soil. 

What  the  future  of  Christianity  in  Burma  may 
be  is  as  difficult  to  say  as  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  But  from  the  intensified  efforts 
thus  far  put  forth,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  success  may  continue,  at  least  among  these 
hill  tribes  as  it  has  in  times  past.  But  missionary 
experience  in  various  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory and  particularly  in  Asia  today,  seems  to 
show  that  a  certain  class  of  people  can  be  most 
readily  reached  by  evangelistic  methods,  while 
another  class,  the  higher  caste  people  in  India, 
for  example,  perhaps  the  Burmans  in  Burma,  and 
the  higher  Chinese  must  be  reached  by  more 
patient  methods,  by  processes  of  education  in 
the  schools,  with  evangelism  judiciously  accom- 
panying and  supplementing  educational  work. 
It  was  not  different  in  the  early  days  of  Christian 
history.  The  Greek  philosophers  did  not  yield 
readily  to  the  evangelistic  teachings  of  the  mis- 
sionary ;  it  was  the  lowly,  the  common  people, 
those  who  suffered  oppression,  who  were  dis- 
couraged and  often  in  despair  who  accepted  read- 
ily and  gladly  the  message  of  the  missionary. 
But  when  Christian  schools  were  established, 
and  Christian  philosophical  teaching  formulated, 
the  system  of  the  Christian    faith,   those   better 
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educated  and  belonging  to  the  more  thoughtful 
class  received  Christianity.  From  the  expe- 
riences of  the  past  and  no  less  of  the  present 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  policy  of  mis- 
sion boards  and  the  Christian  church  generally 
to  endeavor  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  supplementing 
evangelistic  work  in  one  section  with  higher 
grade  schools ;  and  supplementing  educational 
methods  in  other  sections  with  more  direct  evan- 
gelistic work.  Some  find  a  more  direct  sym- 
pathy with  one  line  of  work  than  another,  but 
it  should  be  realized  that  all  is  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  and  uplift  the  whole  nature  of  those 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teach- 
ing. Whether  we  admire  the  work  done  by  such 
a  leader  as  Judson  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  or 
whether  we  are  more  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  missionary  of  the  present  day,  we  must  re- 
member that  in  Burma  and  in  India,  in  Japan  and 
in  China,  and  in  more  western  lands,  it  is  all 
one  work;  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  world-wide  ex- 
tension of  Christianity.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
an  hour  or  the  work  of  a  day.  It  is  a  task 
which  must  go  on  year  after  year  and  genera- 
tion after  generation,  with  patience,  persistence 
and  prayer. 

The  growth  of  Christianity  is  like  the  growth 
of  a  tree — it  reaches  farther  and  farther  and 
more  widely  with  its  branches ;  it  brings  more 
and  more  under  its  shadow,  but  it  does  not  reach 
heaven  in  a  day  or  in  a  night ;  we  need  to  be 
patient,  we  need  to  pray,  we  need  to  labor,  that 
in  its  fulness  and  in  its  breadth  the  Kingdom 
of  God  may  come. 
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